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requiring partial payment on a note to be entered thereon) ; Walsh v. Mayer 
(1884) in U. S. 31 (form of acknowledgment necessary to take claim out 
of the statute). Whatever may be said in favor of the Continental view, 
our rule, as illustrated by the principal case, has at least the advantage of 
uniformity. Any change which might be attempted, unless by statute under the 
movement for uniform state laws, would be bound to be slow and partial. 



Constitutional Law — Due Process of Law — Municipal Regulation of 
the Size of Bakers' Loaves. — The defendant below, a woman running a home 
bakery and selling bread of her own make, was convicted of selling a loaf 
weighing 1134 ounces, in violation of an ordinance of the City of Toledo which 
permitted the exposure for sale of bread in loaves of one pound and upward 
"and in no other way." The defendant claimed on writ of error that the 
ordinance was invalid and in violation of the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment Held, that the ordinance was invalid' in so far as it 
penalized the making and selling of bread in loaves weighing less than one 
pound. Allion v. Toledo (1918, C P. Lucas County, Oh.) 28 Oh. Super. & 
C P. Dec. 337. 

Police power regulation of the sale of foodstuffs is commonly intended to 
protect the public health from injurious substances and bad food. It is often 
however, of a second kind, aimed to prevent fraud and deception in the sale 
of articles which are admitted to be wholesome enough ; regulation to assure 
the public just what and how much it is getting. See Freund, Police Power, 
sees. 274-275; also (1917) 26 Yale Law Journal, 67, 416. The section of the 
Toledo ordinance in question is obviously a regulation of the latter class, and 
must be justified, if at all, as a measure to prevent deception of the public. 
The court however, omits a discussion of the fraud element and spends some 
effort in demonstrating what needs no demonstration: that small loaves are 
no more injurious to public health than large ones. But the court does strike 
squarely the difference between the ordinance of the City of Toledo and one 
of the City of Chicago which had been sustained in the United States Supreme 
Court See Schmidinger v. Chicago (1913) 226 U. S. 578, 33 Sup. Ct 182. 
The Chicago ordinance permitted the sale of loaves in fractional parts of a 
pound, only prescribing what those fractions should be. There is a genuine 
and unquestioned need for small loaves, which the Toledo ordinance forbade 
altogether, and here lies the difference between reasonable and unreasonable 
regulation, between due process of law and a failure of due process. 



Corporations — Corporations not for Profit — Power to Hold Meetings and 
Elect Trustees Outside the State. — The American Medical Association, 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois, but having numerous constituent associa- 
tions scattered throughout the United States, held an election of trustees out- 
side the State of Illinois, through its house of delegates, as provided in its 
by-laws. The appellant by an information in the nature of quo warranto sought 
to oust the trustees so elected. Held, that the election was valid, the statute 
which required stockholders' meetings to be held within the state having no 
application to corporations not for profit People ex rel. Hoyne v. Grant (1918, 
I1L) 119 N. E. 344. 

The general rule as to corporations for profit is that stockholders' meetings 
must be held within the state in which the corporation was created. 2 Cook, 
Corp. (7th ed.) sec 589. Some states expressly so provide by statute. Hilles 
v. Parrish (1862, Ch.) 14 N..J. Eq. 380. No very satisfactory reason has been 



